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AFGHANISTAN. 31 July—Pakistan’s admission of responsibility for 
frontier incident (see Pakistan). 


ARGENTINA. 29 fuly—A one-year trade agreement was signed with 
Czechoslovakia providing for an exchange of goods valued at 
£7,250,000 on each side. 


AUSTRALIA. 24 Fuly—Sterling-dollar Balance. Mr Chifley, Prime 
Minister, said in a broadcast that further restrictions in dollar expendj- 
ture were inevitable. Ultimately, however, the problem could only be 
solved by expanding world production and trade. Further efforts must 
be made to earn dollars and to provide the sterling area countries with 


goods. 

Strikes. Mr Calwell, Minister of Information, speaking at Newcastle, 
condemned the coal strike. In their fight with Labour the Communist 
Party would be smashed. 

27 July—Strikes. Following an order by the Seamen’s Union to tug 
crews to cease work, the Victoria Government declared a state of 
emergency covering sea and land transport, fuel, light, and power, and 
giving the Government power to order miners on strike to return to 
work, 

31 Fuly—Strikes. A Labour Party rally in Sydney organized as part of 
the anti-strike campaign, was interrupted by Communist brawling. Mr 
Calwell said in a speech that the Communists were a ‘screaming collec- 
tion of pathological exhibits’ and that the best place for them would bea 
concentration camp. The miners had caused so much misery that the 
people did not care how long their leaders stayed in prison. 

1 Aug.—Strikes. Troops began working open-cast mines in New 
South Wales. 


AUSTRIA. 24 Fuly—It was learned that a one-year trade agreement 
had been concluded with India providing for an exchange of £4,500,000 
worth of goods. 


BELGIUM. 23 Fuly—M. Eyskens, the Christian Socialist Minister of 
Finance, accepted the Regent’s request to form a Cabinet. 

24 Fuly—M. van Cauwelaert, the Christian Socialist speaker, left for 
Switzerland to see King Leopold. 

26 Fuly—A Bill was introduced to the Senate proposing a referendum 
on the question of the King’s return. 

30 Fuly—M. Spaak, the Acting Prime Minister, left for Geneva with 
two other Socialist leaders to meet King Leopold. 

2 Aug.—At the request of King Leopold, delegations of the Christian 
Socialist Party and the Liberal Party left Brussels to visit him in Switzer- 
land. Their purpose was to discuss a referendum on the question of his 
return. M. Spaak returned to Brussels. 


BRAZIL. 3 Aug.—Notes were exchanged with the British Government 
confirming that agreement had been reached for 1949 trade. Imports 
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from Britain, amounting to £30,775,000, would include manufactured 
goods, machinery and consumer goods. Brazilian exports, totalling 
£33,349,500, would include cotton, and agricultural foods and feeding- 


stuffs. 


BULGARIA. i Aug.—U.S. and British Notes on violation of peace 
treaties (see United States and Great Britain). 


BURMA. 26 Fuly—A band of rebels killed five Government officials 
near Moulmeingyun, sixty-five miles south-west of Rangoon, and 
looted a Buddhist temple. ‘They also burnt down a nearby village, after 
killing some of the inhabitants. 

2 Aug.—U Maung, Foreign Minister, left by air for London. He 
denied that he was seeking a loan from Britain. 


CANADA. 22 July—The Canadian Seamen’s Union told the Govern- 
ment that it had decided to call off the London dock strike. The strike 
would, however, continue elsewhere. 

28 July—Atomic Energy. The Government announced that restric- 
tions on the export of atomic energy materials had been tightened at the 
request of the U.S. Government. 


CHINA. 21 Fuly—Peking radio reported that all Chekiang Province, 
except for Chusan Islands, off Hangchow Bay, was in Communist 
hands. It also said that the Nationalist Defence Ministry and other 
Government organs had left Canton because of the new Communist 
advance. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek returned to Formosa from Canton. 

22 July—The Communists claimed that their troops had captured 
Pingkiang and Kukang, sixty and fifty-three miles north of Changsha, 
and were driving towards the Nationalist base at Liuyang, forty-five 
miles east of Changsha. A Peking broadcast said that Nationalist air- 
craft had raided Communist-occupied towns south of Shanghai. 

27 July—Gen. Li Tsung-jen, the Acting President, flew to Formosa 
to confer with Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 

Hong Kong. Mr MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South-East 
Asia, arrived from Singapore. He said that Hong Kong could depend on 
getting reinforcements from Malaya if it were necessary. 

28 Fuly—Gen. Ku Chu-tung, chief-of-staff of the Nationalist Defence 
Ministry, told the Cabinet that Changsha, capital of Hunan, was 
threatened from both sides by Communist armies which had cap- 
tured Chuchow, fifty miles to the south. Communist troops had taken 
Taiho and Lienhwa, in Kiangsi Province, but Nationalists were reported 
to have retaken Lienhwa. He estimated that 390,000 Communist troops 
were engaged in the battle for Hunan. 

29 July—A Chinese mob took possession of the U.S. Consulate- 
General in Shanghai in an attempt to enforce back wage claims against 
the U.S. Navy. The Communist authorities refused to intervene. 

30 July—The British sloop Amethyst, which had been detained on the 
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CHINA (continued) 

Yangtze since 20 April, escaped down-river and rejoined the fleet. She 
came under heavy Communist fire, to which she replied, but sustained 
no damage or casualties. During the firing a Chinese Communist gun- 
boat in the area was hit and set on fire by Communist guns. 

31 July—British Government statement on Amethyst (see Great 
Britain). 

It was learned that the U.S. Consulate-General in Shanghai had 
again been besieged by a group of former employees of the U.S. Navy, 
The Consulate-General had refused to negotiate on the wage claims 
while subjected to duress. 

Communist troops were reported to have occupied Changteh, about 
500 miles north-west of Canton, and to have pushed on south-west to 
Taoyuan. An Army spokesman in Canton said that Nationalist troops 
had recaptured Chuchow. 

It was learned that a one-year trade agreement had been made 
between Manchuria and the U.S.S.R., providing for the import of Soviet 
industrial equipment and motor vehicles in return for foodstuffs. 

1 Aug.—Reports reaching Canton said that a new Communist drive 
had been launched from Shensi into Kansu province against Gen. Ma 
Pu-feng’s Nationalist troops which were based at Ping-liang. 

2 Aug.—A statement on the Amethyst incident by Gen. Yuan Chung- 
hsien, Commander-in-Chief of the Communist Chinkiang frontier head- 
quarters who had conducted negotiations with the captain of the 
Amethyst, was broadcast by Peking radio. He said that the Amethyst had 
forced a Chinese vessel, the Kiangling, to act as a shield for her against 
Communist fire. When signalled to stop by the Communists she had 
opened fire on the Chinese ship and sunk her. While Communist sol- 
diers were rescuing the passengers the Amethyst had sailed past firing on 
junks engaged in saving people in the river. Hundreds of innocent 
Chinese citizens had been killed. This was the Imperialists’ return for 
the lenient treatment meted out to them during their period of deten- 
tion. The people would never forget to avenge those sacrificed, and the 
British Government were warned that the case would not be closed until 
the culprits had been punished and until the Government had apolo- 
gized and made compensation for these crimes. British Admiralty 
denial (see Great Britain). 

The U.S. Ambassador left for consultations in Washington. 


CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE. 28 JFuly—The Conciliation Com- 
mission issued a statement saying that the Arab and Israeli delegations 
had given ‘express assurances’ of their intention to co-operate with the 
Commission to reach a definite settlement of the Palestine problem, and 
to establish a just and permanent peace in Palestine. 

The Israeli delegation put forward a new offer to take back 100,000 
Arab refugees. 

2 Aug.—Representatives of the Arab delegations told the Conciliation 
Commission that they agreed to discuss repatriation under the condi- 
tions laid down by the Jews—namely that refugees should be resettled in 
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the Arab countries as well as in Palestine, and that any scheme worked 
out should form part of a final peace settlement. 

3 Aug.—The Israeli delegation told the Conciliation Commission 
that its offer to take 100,000 refugees, including 25,000 already in 
Israel, was the Government’s last ‘possible word’ and was not subject 
to any bargaining. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 25 Fuly—It was learned that the Preparatory 
Commission had completed its work and sent its report to the member 
Governments. 

26 Fuly—The British instrument of ratification of the Statute was 
deposited in London. 

3 Aug.—The Luxembourg, Norwegian, and Italian instruments of 
ratification were deposited in London, bringing the total number of 
ratifications up to the necessary seven to bring the Statute into force. 
(The other four were Britain, Denmark, Sweden, and Eire.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 22 JFuly—Mr Jaromir Smutny, formerly head 
of President Benes’s Chancery, told the press at Frankfurt after fleeing 
to Germany, that the majority of Czechoslovaks would never be Com- 
munists. The people were supporting the Church more strongly than 
before in what was now an open fight between the State and the 
Catholic Church. 

24 July—Catholic priests were told in a circular letter that twenty-five 
of the thirty-three priests in the Prague district who had joined the 
Catholic Action Committee had later withdrawn their names. Out of 
615 priests in the diocese only three had had to be excommunicated. 
A warning was given against ‘deceitful or incriminating tactics’ by the 
Government. 

29 fuly—Trade agreements (see Argentina and Denmark). 

30 July—A Note was sent to the Yugoslav Government in reply to 
two recent Yugoslav Notes which had protested against the Govern- 
ment’s hostile attitude and requested the punishment of Czechoslovak 
journalists and members of Parliament guilty of ‘slandering’ the Yugo- 
slav Government. The Czechoslovak Note placed the responsibility for 
the deterioration of relations between the two countries on Yugoslavia, 
who had repeatedly violated the mutual friendship and cultural agree- 
= and whose propaganda was ‘patterned on that of the western 

owers’. 

3 Aug.—A Catholic priest, Father Alois Fajstl, who had refused to 
administer the last sacrament to a Communist, was sentenced to eight 
years’ hard labour for treason. 

Other priests in Prague reported that they had received an order 
sent out by a Government agent in Archbishop Beran’s palace, and 
bearing the Archbishop’s seal of authority, requiring them to act 
against the Archbishop’s anti-Communist policy. They said that they 
were ignoring the order. A Church authority said that about twelve of 
the 4,500 priests in the country had been excommunicated for support- 
ing the Catholic Action Committees. 
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DENMARK. 29 Fuly—It was announced that a supplementary trade 
agreement had been concluded with Czechoslovakia. 
3, Aug.—Chiefs-of-Staff in London (see North Atlantic Pact). 


ECUADOR. 26 July—An attempted revolution led by Col. Mancheno, 
a former President who had been overthrown in 1947, was smashed. 


EGYPT. 21 July—The Prime Minister, Abdul Hadi Pasha, received 
Mr Snyder, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. 

25 Fuly—Government Changes. The Prime Minister, Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi Pasha, submitted his Government’s resignation to the King, who 
asked Hussein Sirry Pasha, an Independent Senator, to form a new one, 

26 July—Government Changes. Sirry Pasha formed a caretaker 
coalition Government comprising five Independents, four Liberal 
Constitutionals, four Wafdists, four Saadists, and two Nationalists, to 
hold office until the November elections. He himself was Prime 
Minister, Foreign Minister, and Minister of the Interior. 

1 Aug.—Sirry Pasha told Parliament that his Government pledged 
themselves to achieve the national aims—evacuation and unity of the 
Nile Valley. 

3 Aug.—Sirry Pasha told a press conference that the Government 
were considering asking the U.S.A. to include them in Marshall aid. 
He also said that he would resume Anglo-Egyptian Treaty negotiations 
at an appropriate time if ‘it becomes in the interests of Egypt to resume 
them’. 


EIRE. 3 Aug.—Council of Europe. The names of the delegates to the 
Council, which were announced, included Mr Norton, deputy Prime 
Minister, and Mr de Valera. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 21 JFuly—The British 
Government submitted to the O.E.E.C. a revised estimate of $1,518 
million for 1949-50. (The original estimate submitted at the end of 1948 
was for $940 million.) The memorandum pointed out that the revision 
was due to the recent heavy drain on British gold and dollar reserves, and 
that the import programme from the dollar area remained at the strict 
minimum to meet essential needs. It was learned that the total requested 
from all the participating countries amounted to about $5,100 million. 


FINLAND. 1 Aug.—$12} million loan granted (see U.N. International 
Bank). 


FRANCE. 22 JFuly—Otto Abetz, German Ambassador to the Vichy 
Government, was sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour by a military 
court. 

23 July—Mr Bevin, British Foreign Minister, arrived in Paris and 
met M. Schuman. 

25 JFuly—Atlantic Pact. M. Schuman, Foreign Minister, told the 
National Assembly that an eastern bloc had been constituted long before 
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there was any question of a western pact. It was the Government’s duty 
to take a stand in this cold war. There was no question of admitting 
Germany to the pact. In any case the Government had approved an 
amendment by which new accessions could be accepted only with the 
consent of Parliament. The pact did not violate the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty; it was directed against no one in particular, only against a 
possible aggressor. ‘The Government considered that the articles in the 
pact were interdependent. Article 5 (help in case of aggression) 
hinged on whether Article 3 (mutual aid) was put into effect before the 
outbreak of aggression. It was unthinkable that France should be absent 
from the Council and subsidiary organs, but for the moment no com- 
Sea guarantees could be asked for without compromising the 
act itself. 

: Saar. An official statement was issued confirming that the Govern- 
ment had asked the founder members of the Council of Europe to 
agree to admit the Saar to the Council as an associated member. The 
statement denied reports that the Government intended to seek the 
political annexation of the Saar. 

26 Fuly—Council of Europe. The National Assembly elected twelve 
members to represent France at the Consultative Assembly. The list 
included Mm. Schuman, de Menthon, Bidault (M.R.P.); M. Mollet 
(Socialist); M. Reynaud (Independent Republican); and an overseas 
member. 

27 Fuly—Indo China. It was learned that Gen. Carpentier had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in Indo China, in succession to Gen. 
Blaizot. 

Atlantic Pact. After an all-night debate the National Assembly 
approved the ratification of the pact by 395 votes to 189. A Gaullist 
amendment proposing to make ratification dependent on prior U.S. 
assurances on arms supplies and other matters was rejected by 348 votes 
to 66. 

29 Fuly—Atlantic Pact. After an all-night debate the Council of the 
Republic passed the Bill ratifying the pact by 284 votes to 20. A Gaullist 
amendment seeking to make ratification dependent on prior assurances 
from the U.S.A. was subsequently withdrawn. A motion of similar 
tendency which obtained a majority of 292 to 20 invited the Govern- 
ment to use ‘all its authority’ to obtain from the other signatories the 
necessary guarantees about French representation on the organs to be 
set up under the pact, and to obtain from the U.S.A. the arms and 
equipment ‘indispensable for the French armies’. 

2 Aug.—Mr Havenga, South African Finance Minister, arrived in 
Paris from London. 

Reply to Soviet protest against Italy’s accession to Atlantic Pact (see 
Great Britain). 

3 Aug.—Atlantic Pact. Gen. Revers, Chief of the General Staff for 
Land Forces, told the Anglo-American Press Association that a ‘solid, 
armed, prosperous western bloc’ was a guarantee for peace. The west 
European forces, assisted by U.S. matériel would be capable of holding 
up a swift Soviet attack. The next task would be to prevent the enemy’s 
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FRANCE (continued) 
forces from gaining in strength, and at this stage the atom bomb could 


be used with great effect. Meanwhile the west European forces could be 
built up to play a part which would not be purely defensive. 
M. Petsche, Finance Minister, received Mr Havenga. 


FRENCH INDIA. 31 July—New French proposals (see India). 


GERMANY. 21 July—Berlin. The experts of the four occupying 
Powers held their second meeting and agreed on procedure. 

The City Assembly passed a measure for an emergency levy on earn- 
ings paid in west marks for the relief of those who lived in the western 
Sectors but drew their income from the eastern Sector. 

The chairman of the Committee of Action against Inhumanity 
announced that the F (freedom) sign had been adopted by the passive 
resistance movement in the eastern Zone. 

Mr Bevin’s speech (see Great Britain). 

22 Fuly—People’s Council. A meeting of the Council in Berlin passed 
a resolution calling on the Germans in the west to stop preparing for the 
elections and to abjure all ‘separatist measures’. It was proposed that an 
all-German committee should be set up to advise the occupying Powers 
on the best means of restoring German unity. 

Otto Abetz sentenced (see France). 

Dismantling. Dr Schumacher, the Social Democrat leader, replying to 
Mr Bevin in a speech at Hanover said that European co-operation was 
not a matter of sentimentality and that questions of dismantling and 
security could not be solved by looking back to the past. 

24 July—Dismantling. Dr Schumacher said in a speech at Cologne 
that his party would continue to encourage the workers not to assist in 
dismantling their workshops. 

25 Fuly—Berlin. Gen. Dratvin, the Soviet deputy Military Governor, 
announced in a letter to Gen. McLean, the British deputy Military 
Governor, the reopening of the interzonal road crossing points which 
had been closed since g July. He quoted figures to show that traffic 
for western Berlin had increased since early 1948 and concluded that 
allegations of Soviet restrictions were unfounded. The Soviet authorities 
had no intention of imposing a blockade and would adhere strictly to 
the New York agreement. He blamed the British authorities for ham- 
pering interzonal trade and for retaining properties of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Soviet Zone in the British Zone. 

26 July—Berlin. The four deputy Military Governors met and 
approved the experts’ proposals on the procedure to be adopted for 
implementing the Paris agreement. 

A British official spokesman stated in answer to Gen. Dratvin’s 
charges that the western Allies had imposed no restrictions on inter- 
zonal trade. Exchanges were now at a higher rate than in 1948 before 
the Soviet blockade began. 

Mr McCloy, the U.S. temporary Military Governor and High Com- 
missioner designate, announced that he intended to maintain head- 
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quarters in both Berlin and Frankfurt, but that some of his Berlin staffs 
were to be merged with those in Frankfurt. This did not mean any 
change in U.S. policy in regard to Berlin. British officials also reatlirmed 
Britain’s determination to stay in Berlin and carry out her responsibil- 
ities there. 

Herr Ulbricht, deputy chairman of the Socialist Unity Party, said in 
a statement in the press that in order to develop the National Front the 
administration in the Soviet Zone must be broadened to include 
nationally-minded men and women of all shades of opinion, whether 
party or non-party. 

27 July—Berlin. At a meeting of the four Commandants, Gen. 
Kotikov proposed that the German authorities in eastern and western 
Berlin should co-operate in dealing with certain specified municipal 
matters. The western Commandants agreed to study the proposals. On 
the question of postal arrangements he said that if the mails were 
addressed to the respective sector post offices and placed in separate 
vans they would be routed accordingly. 

Dismantling. The Hamburg Parliament adopted a resolution protest- 
ing against the dismantling policy. Leaflets were distributed in the 
Rhineland urging Germans to refuse to accept dismantling work. 

28 Fuly—Berlin. The City Assembly passed a Bill providing that any 
one found guilty of trying to abduct persons from the western Sectors 
would be liable to imprisonment. 

At a meeting of the German Economic Commission for the Soviet 
Zone, Herr Selbmann, deputy chairman, publicly invited Dr Piinder, of 
the Frankfurt Economic Commission, to join in discussions on inter- 
zonal trade. He also repeated the Commission’s proposal to set up an 
all-German Economic Council, and refuted Herr Piinder’s objections 
that the Frankfurt Economic Administration was not authorized to 
carry on such negotiations and that they could only be conducted by the 
west German Government. This, said Herr Selbmann, would mean 
legalizing the division of Germany. 

29 July—Air-lift. The British and U.S. Military Governments issued 
a joint statement announcing that, in view of the favourable stock posi- 
tion in Berlin, it had been decided to begin reducing the air-lift on 
1 August. A reduced force of British and U.S. aircraft would remain in 
Germany, immediately available, and installations would be maintained 
to ensure that the air-lift could be restarted, if necessary, at any time. 

Interzonal trade. The Bizonal Economic Administration announced 
that the talks had been indefinitely postponed owing to the failure of the 
pat Economic Commission to accept the minimum terms offered to 

em. 

Dismantling. A British military court at Dortmund sentenced six 
Germans to two months’ imprisonment for failing to carry out Military 
Government orders on dismantling (see p. 390). The sentence was 
suspended, subject to good behaviour for a year, since their action was 
believed to have been due to intimidation. 

30 Fuly—Berlin. Professor Reuter, the Lord Mayor, told a press con- 
ference that the city was approaching bankruptcy. Unemployment had 
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GERMANY (continued) 

risen to 200,000. Mr McCloy had undertaken to seek Marshall Aid for 
Berlin. ‘Unless we get credits and orders for our industry, Berlin must 
be given up.’ 

Dr Schumacher speaking in Hamburg attacked the ‘free economics’ 
policy of the Economic Administration at Frankfurt and declared that if 
it were continued, unemployment in western Germany would probably 
increase to over two million. He also made a personal attack on Dr 
Adenauer, the Christian Democrat leader in western Germany, and 
stated his inability to work with him in a future administration. He again 
condemned Allied dismantling policy. 

Arrival of U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff in Frankfurt (see North Atlantic Pact), 

31 July—Berlin. It was learned that the Magistrat had sent a memor- 
andum to the three western Commandants comparing the rise in unem- 
ployment with that before Hitler came to power. The recent compulsory 
reductions in municipal expenditure had set free a labour force which 
could not be absorbed, and industrial credits were urgently needed. The 
Commandants were asked to approve the Magistrat’s latest budget 
without delay, and to support its request for Marshall Aid. 

Dismantling. Herr Reimann, the Communist leader in western 
Germany, said in a speech at Dortmund that dismantling was now 
‘illegal’ because the Potsdam agreement had laid down that all opera- 
tions must be completed by February 1948. 

Dr Adenauer said in a speech at Hamburg that after a talk with M. 
Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, he had received the impression 
that for reasons of competition Britain, not France, was the real oppo- 
nent of Germany. 

1 Aug.—U.S. Zone. Mr McCloy announced that when Military 
Government ended he, as High Commissioner, would be responsible to 
the State Department and the Economic Co-operation Administration. 
He would be assisted by a deputy, an executive secretary, a secretariat, 
a field division, and eight principal advisers, each with his own depart- 
ment. The director of the economic division would also be head of the 
E.C.A. mission in Germany. The U.S. member of the Allied Military 
Security Board would act as adviser on questions of disarmament and 
demilitarization. Each of the four Lander would have a subordinate 
High Commissioner, and U.S. observers would be stationed in each 
Land of the British and French Zones. Strictly military functions would 
be exercised by the Commander-in-Chief at Heidelberg. 

Mr McCloy told a conference of German Jewish delegates from the 
western Zones and Berlin at Heidelberg that he considered it of great 
importance that a permanent Jewish community should again develop 
in Germany. One of the tests by which the new western German State 
would be judged would be its attitude towards the Jews. The conference 
adopted a U.S. proposal to set up a permanent organization to look after 
the interests of the Jewish community. 

Soviet Zone. Herr Ulbricht said in a press interview that the ‘aggres- 
sive forces’ in the U.S.A. were seeking the destruction of the German 
nation. In view of the ‘mortal danger to the whole nation’ all nationally- 
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minded Germans, including former Nazis, must be allowed to pull their 
weight in the cause of national unity and a just peace. A large number of 
formerly active Nazis were already carrying out responsible work in the 
Zone. 

2 Aug.—Dismantling. Gen. Bishop, Regional Commissioner of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, denied at a press conference that dismantling would 
cause widespread unemployment. British experts had estimated that the 
total of temporarily displaced workers in the Ruhr would amount to 

4,000—less than 1 per cent of the Land’s working population—and 
there should be no serious difficulty in absorbing them into new employ- 
ment. In fact there would soon be insufficient local labour available for the 
increasing demands of industry. He condemned the anti-dismantling 
and anti-British campaign and said that the political leaders would do 
better to expend their energy on planning the country’s economic 
reconstruction. 

Espionage. A British Military Court sentenecd Ella Schmidt- 
Marquart, of Potsdam, to five years imprisonment for espionage. 

3 Aug.—Berlin. The three western Commandants authorized the 
Magistrat to make good the deficiency in the wages of those western 
Sector railwaymen working in the eastern Sector who were still being 
paid in east marks. The Commandants later received a letter from the 
Soviet deputy transport chief rejecting their protest of 19 July (published 
on 20 July), on the grounds that it was ‘apparently based on an incorrect 
interpretation of the agreement’. No strike had taken place in the 
Soviet Sector and the agreement could therefore not have covered the 
wages of employees working there. A British spokesman described this 
reply as a ‘deliberate misinterpretation of a straightforward agreement’. 
It ignored the fact that 2,000 of the 15,000 strikers were employed in the 
Soviet Sector. 

Mr McCloy in Washington (see United States). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 21 JFuly—Foreign Affairs: Germany, and Council 
of Europe. Mr Bevin, Foreign Secretary, told the Commons that the key 
to European peace was the British-American-French-German problem. 
The Government had done their best to encourage the western ideal in 
Germany. If Nationalism still prevailed there it was not surprising, for 
no one could wipe out in a moment a policy which had been endoc- 
trinated for eighty-four years. All they could do was to lay down the 
democratic road. ‘I believe that our policy in Germany will stand up to 
any criticism.’ It had begun with the Casablanca declaration of uncon- 
ditional surrender, on which the Cabinet had not been consulted and 
which they had first heard of from the press. This had left Germany 
without a law or a Constitution and with no one in a position of authority. 
They had had to build up from the very bottom. 

Mr Churchill said that he had first heard the phrase ‘unconditional 
surrender’ from the lips of President Roosevelt. He had not been con- 
sulted and he had had to consider immediately whether he would be 
justified in not supporting it. It was not his idea and the Cabinet 
would probably have advised against it. But ‘working in a great alliance 
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. .. we had to accommodate ourselves’. In any case he did not think that 


it had caused any great harm. 

Mr Bevin said that his complaint was not against the decision—while 
disagreeing with it he had accepted it—but against Opposition criticism 
which did not take account of the fact that the Government had had to 
reap the whirlwind caused by it. The difficulties that had arisen in re- 
modelling Germany had resulted largely from that decision. Turning to 
the question of dismantling he said that he had never agreed to the 
Morgenthau plan, agreed on at Quebec, for the pastoralization of Ger- 
many. And later, in the face of international opposition, he had always 
held out for a specified minimum production capacity in Germany. He 
was, however, concerned about security and was not yet prepared to 
write off Germany as a potential aggressor, nor would any one else with 
experience of foreign affairs in the past thirty years. Only time could 
show what her future policy would be. The dismantling scheme was fair 
and was based on security. It would not be right to go back on a signed 
agreement which involved the other allies—Belgium, Holland, and 
France—which had been overrun. There should be no ‘sloppy senti- 
ment’ about the business. Referring to the war crimes trials he said that 
the privates and corporals involved had been executed and he saw no 
reason why an eminent Field-Marshal who was alleged to have given the 
orders should not also be tried. 

Turning to the Council of Europe, he said that he did not think it 
was possible to discuss the question of Germany’s accession at the forth- 
coming meeting at Strasbourg. It would be too soon after the German 
elections. He wanted Germany to join the Council but the problem had 
to be handled with very great care. Nor could there be any discussion of 
the O.E.E.C. or of defence—both these subjects had been ruled out 
under the Constitution. At a later date, when the O.E.E.C. ended, there 
must be some form of European discussion on economics and finance 
but it would not be right to raise the issue at present. Apart from these 
subjects he would try to make the agenda as broad as possible. On the 
question of Berlin he said that when they had built up stocks to a five- 
months’ reserve they hoped to reduce the air-lift. But the machinery 
would be kept in existence in case anything happened. The decisions 
taken at the Paris Conference might be the beginning of the end of a 
period of tension. Whatever the outcome, the Government’s aim was the 
unity of the whole of Europe. 

Mr Churchill admitted that he and President Roosevelt had initialled 
the Morgenthau agreement; but denied that it had been a decision taken 
over the head of the Cabinet. It had never reached the Cabinet because 
it had been disapproved by the State Department and the Foreign 
Office committee and had been dropped. It had never had any validity. 
He himself did not agree with the paper and regretted having had any 
responsibility in the matter. He had felt differently then when they were 
fighting for their lives to what he did now that the enemy was beaten and 
suing for mercy. After paying a tribute to the Government’s handling of 
the Berlin crisis he criticized their dismantling policy, which seemed out 
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of place at a time when Europe was feeling hardship and pressure. The 
munitions that could be made at the remaining factories would never do 
so much harm to the cause of peace as the discouragement to the Ger- 
man movement towards western civilization and western ideas. 

Mr McNeil, Minister of State, said that dismantling was due to end 
by the following April. The Germans would then be encouraged to 
revive their economy and to take their full part in the councils of Europe. 

Middle East Conference. Mr Bevin presided over the opening meeting 
of the heads of diplomatic missions in the Middle East with Govern- 
ment officials. Those attending the conference included: Sir Ronald 
Campbell, Ambassador to Egypt; Sir Henry Mack, Ambassador to Iraq; 
Mr Trott, Ambassador to Saudi Arabia; Mr Houstoun-Boswall, Minis- 
ter in Beirut; Sir Alec Kirkbride, Minister to Transjordan; Mr Helm, 
Minister to Israel; Mr Lascelles, Ambassador to Ethiopia; Mr Gardener, 
Ambassador-designate to Afghanistan; Sir Rupert Hay, Political 
Representative in the Persian Gulf; and Sir Andrew Wright, the 
Governor of Cyprus. 

22 Fuly—Soviet Forced Labour. The Foreign Office issued copies, in 
translation, of the Corrective Labour Codex of the R.S.F.S.R., which 
began by declaring that the task of the penal policy of the proletariat was 
to defend the dictatorship of the proletariat against class-hostile and 
déclassé elements, and also against unstable elements among the workers. 
Forced labour was divided into three main categories: (1) Corrective 
labour without loss of liberty, usually at the workers’ normal place of 
employment; (2) Corrective labour in exile, when the workers were 
hired out by corrective labour institutes to State enterprises in remote 
regions; (3) Corrective labour with loss of freedom, involving mass work 
in colonies located in distant regions. An accompanying British state- 
ment said that the main purpose of the system was economic—to ensure 
the undertaking of important projects, often in the most desolate 
regions, by the use of cheap or unpaid labour. 

Strikes. A joint meeting of the Canadian seamen’s strike committee 
and the London dockers’ lock-out committee agreed that the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union should call off their strike so far as London was con- 
cerned. A mass meeting of the London dockers later decided to return 
to work on 25 July. Mr Ede, Home Secretary, told the Commons that he 
had authorized the deportation of three aliens with Communist 
affiliations whose visit had been concerned with the docks’ dispute. 

Soviet Note rejecting Note on violation of Bulgarian, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian peace treaties (see U.S.S.R.). 

23 July—Conservative Policy. The Conservative Party’s statement of 
policy was published in a booklet, “The Right Road for Britain’. Mr 
Churchill stated in a foreword that the statement had been prepared by 
those ‘who believed that another five years of Socialist Government, 
with a second heavy dose of nationalization of our industries and con- 
sequent destruction of our power to earn our national livelihood, may 
work our ruin’. The statement declared that the Party would undertake 
no furcher nationalization, and would restore free enterprise ‘where that 
is practicable’. The organization of nationalized industries would be 
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overhauled to make them ‘more human, less centralized, and more 
efficient’. The Bill for the nationalization of iron and steel would be 
dropped. Wherever possible, road transport and road haulage com- 
panies would be returned to their former owners. British Railways 
would be reorganized into regional systems, each administered by its 
own board. Controls on rationing, prices, foreign exchange, and imports 
would be maintained only as long as necessary, and more houses would 
be built as a result of the progressive elimination of the licensing system. 
The commodity markets, in particular the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, 
would be reopened, and long-term contracts with Commonwealth 
producers would be arranged. The principle of equal pay for equal work 
for women would be generally adopted and applied to Government 
service. Direction of labour would be abolished and talks would be held 
with the Trade Unions with a view to reaching a ‘friendly and final 
settlement’. There would be reductions in direct taxation, and purchase 
tax would be reduced ‘as conditions permit’. Social services would be 
maintained, with the elimination of ‘shameful waste’, and there would 
be insurance and pension reliefs. In agriculture, an increase in livestock 
farming would be encouraged and Marshall Aid would be used for the 
provision of more feeding-stuffs. An all-party conference would be 
called to examine the constitution and powers of the House of Lords. In 
foreign policy, the Conservatives would work for a democratic and 
united Germany within a united Europe. Defence expenditure would be 
reviewed, and an attempt would be made to increase the number and 
improve the standard of regular soldiers so that fewer national service- 
men would be needed. 

Mr Churchill, speaking at Wolverhampton, reaffirmed the main 
principles contained in ‘The Right Road for Britain’. His party’s main 
aim was ‘to restore the greatness of Britain. .. We mean to set the people 
free, so far as possible and as soon as possible, from wrong-headed 
planning and from official interference with our daily life and work.’ 
He emphasized that social reform had originated with the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, not with the Socialists. The latter had ‘dissipated 
every oversea asset they could lay their hands on’ and by their ‘reckless 
expenditure’ had brought about the present financial crisis. The pro- 
posed nationalization of sugar, cement, and insurance, was ‘naked 
pillage for party purposes’. The Conservatives believed in the indepen- 
dence of the trade unions and would maintain the closest contact with 
their leaders in order to improve working conditions. There was no real 
difference between a full application of the Socialist system and Com- 
munism. The ‘momentous’ choice to be made at the general election 
between ‘individual liberty and State domination’ would influence the 
immediate future of the world, and the ‘economic decline and collapse’ 
which Socialism would bring in its wake would lead Britain and many 
other nations ‘into chaos and Communism’. 

Mr Attlee spoke at Durham and described the Conservative policy 
statement as ‘dishonest’. It provided for tax reductions and increased 
expenditure without indicating how the money would be obtained, and 
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offered no real alternative to the Labour party’s policy, which was based 
on moral principles and social justice. 

Dr Boffa, Prime Minister of Malta, and Mr Mintoff, Minister of 
Reconstruction, arrived in London. 

Mr Bevin in Paris (see France). 

25 July—A Pakistan military mission arrived in London after com- 
pleting a tour of the U.S.A. 

Strikes. The London dock strike ended. 

26 Fuly—Strikes. The state of emergency was revoked. 

Colones. The annual report of the Colonial Research Council was 
published (Cmd. 7739). 

Mr Attlee told the House in answer to a question about Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s recent ‘inflammatory’ speech at the Hague that he 
(F-M. Montgomery) was the servant of the Western Union Ministers 
of Defence. 

28 Fuly—Middle East Conference. A statement issued by the Foreign 
Office said that the talks just ended had been arranged so that a survey 
could be made of ‘various aspects of policy’ in the Middle East ‘in the 
light of the many important developments . .. since the last similar 
meeting in 1945’. The Chiefs-of-Staff had joined in the discussion of 
security questions and Treasury officials had helped to examine the 
financial aspects of problems facing Middle East countries in regard to 
economic and social development, and in particular to questions con- 
nected with the relief and ultimate resettlement of Arab refugees. The 
purpose of the discussions had been limited and no major changes in 
policy had been contemplated by the Secretary of State when he had 
summoned the conference. It had been agreed that similar exchanges of 
views should take place from time to time. 

29 Fuly—Colonies. Mr Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, replying to a Commons debate said that the Government were 
aware of the Communist Party’s interest in the Colonial territories, and 
that they were actively engaged in meeting the menace. But it was not 
enough to denounce Communist doctrine; their propaganda must be 
countered by improving the social, economic, and political conditions of 
the peoples themselves. On the question of self-government he said that 
he could not foresee the point when the work of the Colonial Office 
would come to an end. No representations had been made to the 
Government about the unsatisfactory nature of the Central African 
Council nor had there been any substantial evidence that a reorganiza- 
tion was necessary in the form of federation. Their minds were not 
closed, but they could not enter into any arrangements which sacrificed 
the solemn commitments entered into with the African peoples. The 
Council had done good work and the Government hoped that it would 
continue. 

Under-developed Areas. A report issued by the Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee advised the Government to open talks with the 
U.S.A. to find out how the two countries could assist each other in the 
application of the ‘fourth point’. It suggested that co-operation might 
be as fruitful on regional as on international lines. Britain’s major share 
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might be developed in Africa and each country making a major contri- 
bution to ‘fourth-point aid’ ought to be given its own sphere of influence. 

30 Fuly—Escape of Amethyst from the Yangtze (see China). 

Mr Attlee, speaking at a Labour Party meeting at Walthamstow, 
replied to the ‘abuse and misrepresentation’ contained in Mr Churchill's 
speech of 23 July. The speech, like the Tory programme, accused the 
Labour Government of wasteful expenditure, but while proposing many 
increases made no practical suggestion of how expenditure could be 
reduced. The whole programme was elaborate window-dressing, 
designed for vote-catching. 

Mr Mayhew, Under-Secretary Foreign Office, told the House in 
answer to a question that Soviet jamming of B.B.C. programmes was 
a violation of the draft convention on freedom of information. The 
Government would not retaliate, however, for that was not their 
practice. 

31 July—China. A joint statement issued by the Foreign Office and 
the Admiralty said that the Amethyst had been detained on the Yangtze 
since April because the local Communist military authorities had refused 
to give her a safe-conduct unless her commanding officer signed a docu- 
ment admitting responsibility for the incident—an unacceptable request. 
The British authorities had always been, and still were, ready to discuss 
responsibility for the April incident on an appropriate level but the 
Communist authorities had refused to discuss the matter with the 
Ambassador in Nanking and had insisted on treating it as a local issue. 
In view of the long delay, under deteriorating conditions, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief had authorized the ship to sail even without a safe-conduct. 

1 Aug.—Balkan Peace Treaties. The Government delivered Notes to 
the Governments of Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria on the question of 
the violation of the peace treaties, in terms similar to the U.S. Notes (see 
United States). The Governments of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand associated themselves with the Notes to Rumania and Hungary, 
and Australia and New Zealand also associated themselves with the Note 
to Bulgaria. 

2 Aug.—uU.S. joint Chiefs-of-Staff in London (see North Atlantic 
Pact). 

Atlantic Pact. The Government sent a Note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment rejecting their protest of 19 July against Italy’s accession to the 
pact. It stated that the Soviet Note was based on a misconception of the 
Atlantic Treaty, which was not an aggressive instrument. By signing it 
the Italian Government had not ‘in fact or by implication committed 
any breach of the treaty of peace’. It was learned that similar Notes had 
been sent to the U.S.S.R. by the U.S.A. and France. 

Request for recall of Chargé d’ Affaires in Bucharest (see Rumania). 

China. Communist allegations of sinking of passenger ship by the 
Amethyst (see China). The Admiralty categorically denied these 
allegations. 

The Emir of Cyrenaica left for home. 

Atomic Energy. The Foreign Office denied reports that Britain had 
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asked the Belgian Government for increased supplies of uranium from 
the Belgian Congo. 

The Prime Minister of Iraq, Nuri Pasha es Said, arrived in London 
for a short visit. 

3 Aug.—Trade agreement with Brazil (see Brazil). 

Rumania, The Foreign Office announced that the Chargé d’Affaires 
in Bucharest had already informed the Rumanian Government that he 
was being transferred at the end of the month. 


GREECE. 22 July—Mr Snyder, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
arrived in Athens. 

23 July—Yugoslav Foreign Minister on reduction of support to the 
rebels (see Yugoslavia). 

29 Fuly—Conference of Macedonian representatives in Skoplje (see 
Yugoslavia). 

31 July—A military court at Volos sentenced to death thirty-six 
Communists, including thirteen women, on charges of subversive 
activities and liaison with the rebels. 

3 Aug.—The General Staff announced that a strong rebel group 
attempting to move south from the Grammos range had been success- 
fully ambushed and had lost sixty killed and fifty-six captured. Army 
losses were nine killed and thirty-five wounded. In a clash further 
north in the Grammos mountains the rebels lost thirty-five killed 
and thirteen captured. Army casualties were nine killed and sixty- 
four wounded. 

It was learned that Government forces had recently been engaged in 
softening up rebel fortifications in the Mount Vitsi-Lake Prespa area. 
The main body of the Communist forces, estimated at some 7,000, were 
believed to be now concentrated in this area. 


HUNGARY. 27 Fuly—It was learned that the Government had issued 
a decree controlling a strip of land all along the frontier. Only border 
police would have access to the area. 

1 Aug.—U.S. and British Notes on violation of peace treaties (see 
United States and Great Britain). 


ICELAND. 22 Fuly—Atlantic Pact. President Bjérnsson signed the 
instrument of ratification. 


INDIA. 22 July—Refugees. Mr Ayyangar, Transport Minister, 
addressing a Government-sponsored conference of evacuee leaders in 
Delhi, denied the truth of Pakistan’s allegation that India had broken 
the January agreement regarding evacuee property. He gave an assur- 
ance that those evacuees who had abandoned their properties in 
Pakistan would be compensated, but ruled out the possibility of reprisal 
action by the permanent acquisition of Muslim evacuees’ properties in 
India. 

23 July—Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, told a conference of pro- 
vincial Premiers in Bombay that the nation should be self-sufficient in 
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INDIA (continued) 
food by the end of 1951 and urged them to put the food drive on a ‘war 
footing’. 

It a announced that the newly appointed Food Commissioner, Mr 
Patil, would have ‘special and extraordinary powers’. 

24 July—Trade agreement with Austria (see Austria). 

31 July—French India. In a statement to the press in Delhi the 
French Ambassador suggested a new formula for the future of the 
French settlements, without the referendum scheduled to be held on 
11 December. India and France should: (1) jointly guarantee full 
autonomy to a new State of the five settlements; (2) permit them to have 
political, economic, and cultural connections with both countries; 
(3) submit this agreement for the approval of the local inhabitants. 

1 Aug.—The National Trades Union Congress announced their 
decision to ‘root out Communist influence in the Labour movement’. 


INDO CHINA. 27 July—Appointment of French Commander-in- 
Chief (see France). 


INDONESIA. 22 fuly—The inter-Indonesian conference at Jogjakarta 
adjourned after reaching agreement on many points. It was decided that 
the Government should consist of a President, as constitutional head of 
the State, and of Ministers who would be responsible for policy. Two 
Parliamentary bodies would be set up, one representing the electorate 
and one the states (Senate). The Lower House would have legislative 
powers. Free elections would be held as soon as possible after the trans- 
fer of sovereignty. 

29 July—Dutch and Republican negotiators in Batavia reached final 
agreement on the cease-fire. The working committee of the Republican 
Parliament decided to support Mr Hatta’s Government in his policy 
negotiations with the Dutch. 

31 July—Republican and Federalist representatives resumed discus- 
sions at Batavia. 

2 Aug.—The inter-Indonesian Conference at Batavia ended after 
reaching agreement on further outstanding issues. It was decided that 
the President, who would be elected by representatives of the Republic 
and of the non-Republican states and areas, would nominate three men 
to form a provisional Government. These men would become members 
of the inner Cabinet, together with the Ministers of defence, foreign 
affairs, home affairs, finance, and economic affairs, and one of them 
would become Prime Minister. The Senate, consisting of two members 
from each state or area, would have legislative power only in the matter 
of the states and the federation, and would be partly an advisory body. 
A technical sub-committee was appointed to draft a provisional 
Constitution on the basis of the decisions of the conference. One year 
after the transfer of sovereignty a Constituent Assembly would be 
convened to ratify the Constitution. The Republican Army, together 
with Indonesians in other armies, would form the nucleus of the federal 
army. No state would be permitted to have its own army. 
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3 Aug.—The Dutch and Republican Governments issued similarly 
worded orders to their respective forces to cease hostilities from mid- 
night on 10 August in Java, and from midnight on 14 August in Suma- 
tra. A joint proclamation was also issued stating that the cessation of 
hostilities meant an end to the conflict between the Republic and the 
Netherlands. It was learned that the U.N. Commission had ordered 
both armies to maintain the status quo and had set up a joint central 
board which with local joint committees would observe the implementa- 
tion of the cease-fire order. 


INTERNATIONAL (FREE) TRADE UNION. 29 jJuly—The 
committee appointed at the Geneva Conference (see p. 442), meeting in 
London, approved a draft constitution for the new organization. 


IRAQ. 24 Fuly—The Minister of Finance announced that the Govern- 
ment had asked the International Bank for a $20 million loan. 
2 Aug.—Prime Minister in London (see Great Britain). 


ITALY. 21 Fuly—Atlantic Pact. The Chamber approved the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by 323 votes to 160, with 8 abstentions. 

It was learned that the Government had suspended trade talks with 
Yugoslavia because of the Yugoslav currency move in Yugoslavia and of 
Marshal Tito’s references to Trieste in his speech at Pola. 

23 Fuly—Council of Europe. The Senate passed the Bill approving the 
statute. 

A three-year trade and clearing agreement was signed with Poland, 
greatly increasing the volume of trade between the two countries. 

26 Fuly—Council of Europe. The Chamber approved the names of 
nine deputies to represent Italy at the Council. The list comprised six 
Christian Democrats, including Signor Campilli and Signor Cappi; one 
Liberal, Signor Corbino; one Republican, Signor La Malfa; and one 
Social Democrat, Signor Treves. 

27 July—Atlantic Pact. A Note was handed to the Soviet Ambassador 
in reply to the Soviet protest, reaffirming the defensive nature of the pact 
and rejecting the Soviet contention that the peace treaty prevented Italy 
from signing pacts. It was untrue that by seeking military aid from the 
U.S.A. Italy had violated the peace treaty, since the aid requested was 
below the limits imposed by the treaty. The Note then declared that by 
failing to support Italy’s application for membership to the United 
Nations the U.S.S.R. had violated the pledge contained in the preamble 
of the peace treaty. 

The Communist Party’s annual report claimed that the party now had 
2,242,000 members organized in 52,838 cells. 

29 Fuly—Atlantic Pact. Count Sforza, Foreign Minister, addressing 
the Senate, rejected the Soviet protest. He also spoke of the necessity of 
maintaining good relations with Britain but expressed bitterness at the 
‘scanty comprehension’ of the Allies, including Britain, of Italy’s 
‘modest claims’ in Africa. The debate continued until after midnight 
when the pact was ratified by 175 votes to 81, with 1 abstention. 
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ITALY (continued) 
1 Aug.—Meeting between military representatives and U.S. Chiefs. 


of-Staff in Frankfurt (see North Atlantic Pact). 

Food rationing ended. 

2 Aug.—Trade talks with Yugoslavia were resumed in Rome. 

3 Aug.—Land Reform. It was learned that the Minister of Agriculture 
had submitted to the Cabinet a proposal to resettle 250,000 families on 
3,500,000 acres of land, mainly in the south. 


JAPAN. 22 Fuly—It was learned that Mr Huston, acting U.S. adviser to 
Gen. MacArthur, had issued a statement declaring that the U.S.A. 
intended to continue working for Japanese participation in international 
affairs in spite of opposition from other nations. 

2 Aug.—Trade talks between Allied Headquarters and representa- 
tives of the sterling area opened in Tokyo. It was learned that in 1948 
the British Commonwealth had incurred a debt of $36 million to Japan. 
A British Government representative told a press conference that 
efforts to re-establish the pre-war pattern of trade between the Common- 
wealth and Japan had failed. It was very important to increase trade so 
long as it did not cost dollars. There was no intention of attempting to 
remove Japan from the dollar bloc. The Commonwealth meant to settle 
its indebtedness, probably within six months. Thereafter purchases by 
the sterling area would depend on what Japan bought from the sterling 
area. 

3 Aug.—Mr Robinson, U.S. Chairman of the Deconcentration 
Review Board, told a press conference that the elimination of mono- 
polistic economic power had been completed without any fragmentation 
of finance or industry. He confessed that he did not know how long the 
former monopolists would be kept out. If after the occupation ended the 
Japanese wished to wipe out all the democratic legislation introduced by 
Gen. MacArthur ‘there is nothing to stop them—they are free to do as 
they like’. He later modified this by saying that such parts of the legis- 
lation as were ‘satisfactory’ would doubtless be retained. 


KASHMIR. 26 Fuly—Military leaders of India and Pakistan reached 
agreement at their meeting in Karachi on the cease-fire line. 


LUXEMBOURG. 1 Aug.—Meeting between military representatives 
and U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff in Frankfurt (see North Atlantic Pact). 


MALAYA. 21 Fuly—Over 1,000 police took part in an operation to 
clean up the remnants of the Kapayang gang. Nine members of the gang 
were arrested near Ipoh, in Perak. 

22 July—A petition drawn up by a committee which included six 
Penang members of the Federal Legislative Council and five Settlement 
councillors was presented to the Resident Commissioner, asking for the 
secession of Penang from the Federation of Malaya and the restoration 
of its status as a Crown Colony. 

25 July—A European police officer and a Chinese engineer were 
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killed during a bandit ambush on Kemaman River in Trengganu State. 

27 July—Four members of a British patrol were wounded in an 
ambush in the Tapah area of Perak. Two bandits were killed and one 
wounded. 

28 July—A joint report issued by the Singapore and the Federation 
of Malaya Legislatures recommended a war damage compensation 
scheme of $435 million (£50,750,000). 

The Singapore Legislative Council approved a gift of $4,285,715 to 
the Federation of Malaya as a token of good will. 

30 July—Gen. Harding arrived in Singapore to take over from Gen. 
Ritchie as Commander-in-Chief, British land forces in the Far East. 


MALTA. 23 July—Prime Minister in London (see Great Britain). 


NETHERLANDS. 3 Aug.—Atlantic Pact. The Upper House approved 
the ratification of the pact by 29 votes to 2 (Communist). 


NEW ZEALAND. 3 Aug.—A national referendum was held on the 
proposed compulsory military training. About 57 per cent of the 
electorate voted. The returns were: 535,016 in favour, 152,573 against. 
64 per cent of the Maori electorate voted for the proposals. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 27 July—The U.S. Department of 
Defence announced that the joint Chiefs-of-Staff, Admiral Denfield 
(Navy), Gen. Bradley (Army), and Gen. Vandenberg (Air Force), 
accompanied by Gen. Gruenther, director of the joint staff, would 
shortly visit Europe for consultations with representatives of the Atlantic 
Pact nations on the proposed military organization to be established 
under the treaty. They would also gain first-hand information of the 
state of the U.S. forces in Europe. ‘Talks between the joint Chiefs-of- 
Staff and the Canadian Chiefs-of-Staff had already begun. 

30 Fuly—The U.S. joint Chiefs-of-Staff said on arrival in Frankfurt 
that the purpose of their mission was to exchange ideas on the defence of 
the twelve nations which had signed the pact and to ascertain what 
organization and staff were necessary to implement it. They met Mr 
McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner designate in Germany. 

31 fuly—The Chiefs-of-Staff had separate informal discussions with 
the senior officers of their services in Germany. 

1 Aug.—Meetings were held in Frankfurt between the U.S. Chiefs- 
of-Staff and military representatives from Italy and Luxembourg. Gen. 
Bradley said afterwards that they wanted to find out what military 
organization the other nations favoured—one group acting for all, or 
several regional groups. Military aid had not been discussed. 
Admiral Denfield said that ‘full understanding’ had been reached. Gen. 
Marras, the Italian Chief-of-Staff, said that the Italians ‘had discovered 
a friendship on which we can rely without question’. 

The U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff later had discussions at Heidelberg with 
U.S. military leaders in Europe. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC PACT (continued) 

Iceland’s instrument of ratification was delivered to the U.S. State 
Department. 

2 Aug.—The U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff attended a large-scale review of 
U.S. forces in Germany at Grafenwohr, near the Czechoslovak frontier, 
Gen. Vandenberg later told the press that the U.S. Air Force would 
continue to use the base at Burtonwood (Lancs.) in spite of the ap- 
proaching end of the Berlin air-lift. Gen. Bradley said that he knew of no 
move to reduce the occupation troops after the establishment of the 
High Commission. 

The joint Chiefs-of-Staff later left for London. Admiral Denfield 
reaffirmed to the press, on arrival, that there was no question of dis- 
cussing the question of U.S. arms to Europe. That was ‘up to Congress’ 
He did not think that arrangements under the treaty would involve 
increasing U.S. forces in Europe, but they were making no decisions, 
The talks were purely exploratory. 

3 Aug.—The U.S. Chiefs-of-Staff had a conference with the British 
Chiefs-of-Staff. Later Field-Marshal Montgomery, chairman of the 
Brussels Treaty Powers’ Commander-in-Chief Committee, visited the 
U.S. delegation. 

The Danish and Norwegian Chiefs-of-Staff arrived in London and 
paid a courtesy call on their British opposite numbers. 


NORWAY. 3 Aug.—Chiefs-of-Staff in London (see North Atlantic 
Pact). 


PAKISTAN. 25 July—Military mission in London (see Great Britain). 

31 Fuly—An official announcement was issued admitting Pakistan’s 
responsibility for the frontier incident of 12 June. The action of the 
pilot in flying over Afghan territory and firing on crowds at Mogalgai 
was ‘unintentional but due to a bona fide mistake’. Full compensation 
was offered for the persons killed and injured. 


PALESTINE. 24 Fuly—Mr Horowitz, Director-General of the Israeli 
Finance Ministry, said that 252,000 immigrants had increased the 
Jewish population by 38 per cent. The total population, including the 
Arabs, was now over a million; 67,000 of the immigrants were still in 
reception camps; 9,000 of those who had been settled were registered as 
unemployed; the remainder had mainly only part-time employment. 
He also said that the Government’s battle against inflation was proving 
“quite successful’. 

28 July—Israeli offer for return of refugees (see Conference on Palestine). 

1 Aug.—Refugees. Mr Sharett, Foreign Minister, told Parliament that 
the Government’s recent offer at the Lausanne Conference to discuss 
the repatriation of refugees did not represent a change in their basic 
attitude. The majority of the refugees must be resettled in other lands 
but Israel was prepared to make a contribution in order to open the way 
to negotiations. The number to be repatriated would include 25,000 
refugees already in the country and those wives and children whose 
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return was now being arranged. If peace were not achieved however, 
and if the Arab States refused to accept responsibility for the absorption 
of the great majority of refugees, and no overall solution to the problem 
could be found, the offer would not be considered binding. 

2 Aug.—Refugees. Opposition to the Government’s refugee plan was 
expressed in Parliament by members of the Mapam and the Herut. 
Mr Ben Gurion, Prime Minister, admitted that the Government had 
yielded before American pressure, as had many other small nations. 
Another Government spokesman said that this was the last concession. 
Even if the Conciliation Commission proposed that the Gaza strip 
should be included in Israel, the Government would not accept another 
refugee. 
ees Jewish officers and two other people were reported 
killed, and thirty wounded during pitched battles between Arabs and 
Druse tribesmen at a military camp near Haifa. 


PERSIA. 28 July—King Abdullah of Transjordan arrived in Teheran. 

2 Aug.—A military court in Teheran sentenced ten members of the 
Tudeh Party to terms of imprisonment ranging from ten years to six 
months. Five others were sentenced in their absence to death and seven 
to terms of imprisonment ranging from seven to two years. 


POLAND. 23 July—Trade agreement with Italy (see Italy). 

27 Fuly—Mr Wolski, Minister of Public Administration, handed to 
the Bishop of Warsaw a Government statement condemning the Papal 
edict excommunicating Communists, as a ‘brutal violation of religious 
feeling’ which conflicted with lawful order and could not be carried out. 
He also informed the Bishop that the Government had agreed to open 
negotiations with the Catholic episcopate to regulate their relations. 


PORTUGAL. 24 July—E.R.P. Mr Pattnon, head of the E.C.A. 
mission, told foreign press correspondents that the object of aid to 
Portugal was to assist dollar-earning exports. The $10 million allocation 
was not final; the balance between that figure and the $100 million 
requested would be obtained from intra-European drawing rights and 
from loans and credits. 

25 fuly—Atlantic Pact. Dr Salazar, Prime Minister, speaking to the 
National Assembly convened for the ratification of the pact, deplored 
the exclusion of Spain and said that he had made it clear inWashington 
that Portuguese actions under the pact would be conditioned by Spanish 
affairs. Portuguese adherence was compatible with the principles of both 
the Iberian agreement and the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. 

27 fuly—Atlantic Pact. The National Assembly approved the rati- 
fication of the pact by 80 votes to 3. 


RHODESIA, SOUTHERN. 1 Aug.—It was announced that Britain 
had agreed to the raising of a loan, not exceeding £15 million, on the 
London market. Plans were also announced for increasing dollar 
earnings. 
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RUMANIA. 22 Fuly—It was learned that under new regulations 


western diplomatists were only allowed to leave the capital with the | 


special permission of the Ministry of the Interior. 

25 july—The British Chargé d’Affaires, Mr Sarell, was arrested by 
the police but released after contact had been made with the protocol | 
department of the Foreign Ministry. 


27 Fuly—It was officially announced that Mr Sarell’s arrest had been | 


based on charges of organizing ‘a mass exodus to Vienna by illegal 
means’. A number of other persons had been arrested on the same 
charges. 

30 July—Reports reaching Vienna said that an Army plot to assas- 
sinate Mme. Anna Pauker, Foreign Minister, and carry out a coup 
d'état, had been discovered. 

I Aug. —All Catholic Congregations were dissolved by decree, | 
(There were about fifteen in the country, all devoted to welfare work.) 

The first five collective farms were established. 

U.S. and British Notes on violation of peace treaties (see United 
States and Great Britain). 

2 Aug.—The British Government were asked to recall Mr Sarrel ‘for 


activity contrary to the laws of the Republic and diplomatic custom’, 1 


3 Aug.—Transfer of Mr Sarell (see Great Britain). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 27 July—Dr de Kock, Governor of the Reserve 
Bank, said in a speech at Pretoria that the bank’s gold and exchange had 
dwindled to £60 million by 15 July. The full effect of the steps taken to 
curb the drain on reserves would not be noticeable for some time and a 
further decline could be expected unless there was a substantial inflow 
of foreign capital. Further austerity measures must be accepted. A rise 
in the price of gold was uncertain, and this in any case would not solve 
the country’s basic financial problems, though it would provide welcome 
relief. 
2 Aug.—Finance Minister in Paris (see France). 


SWEDEN. 29 Fuly—A court in Stockholm ordered the requisitioning of 
all the assets in Sweden of the Polish import and export agency Polimex 
which had failed to deliver a number of aircraft engines when it became 
known that they would be resold to the Spanish Government (see p. 402). 


TIBET. 27 Fuly—It was learned that the Chinese mission had been 
expelled from Lhasa. 


TRANSJORDAN. 28 July—King Abdullah in Teheran (see Persia). 
2 Aug.—Reports reaching Haifa said that the Army was building 
powerful fortifications east of the Jordan. 


TURKEY. 31 Fuly—Council of Europe. Mr Sadak, Foreign Minister, 
confirmed that Turkey had been invited to attend the Strasbourg meeting. 
Greece had also been invited, and the two countries would follow a 
similar policy. 
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3 Aug.—Council of Europe. It was learned that the Cabinet had 


, decided to send a delegation to the Consultative Assembly, headed by 
Mr Sadak. 
UNITED NATIONS 


ARMAMENTS COMMISSION 
25 July—Mr Manuilsky (Ukraine) described the French plan of 
26 May as a ‘parliamentary trick’, No State conscious of its national 


_ dignity could allow foreigners to investigate its military archives. Those 
_ who were pressing for complete information on conventional arma- 


ments insisted on withholding all information about the atom bomb. 
Mr Nash (U.S.A.) said that Soviet opposition to any plan aimed at 


’ restoring international confidence was based on their desire to conceal 


the extent of their rearmament. 
1 Aug.—The French plan was approved by eight votes to three 


(Egypt, U.S.S.R., Ukraine). 


_ ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


29 July—The Commission agreed to the U.S. proposal of 20 July 


" that its sittings should be suspended until the Great Powers had re- 
' ported on the possibility of agreement. A Canadian resolution was also 
_ passed declaring that no useful purpose would be served in further dis- 
’ cussion of the Soviet plan for two simultaneous conventions on pro- 
hibition and control. 


BALKANS COMMISSION 


24 July—The Commission reported that one of its aircraft had been 
hit by Albanian fire during a recent observation flight over the Grammos 


+ range. A report by the Salonika group, adopted by the Commission, 
stated that Greek Government forces had recently exchanged fire with 
- Yugoslav frontier guards and Greek rebels stationed in Yugoslav 


territory. Both sides appeared to have violated the frontier. 

2 Aug.—A general report covering the period October 1948 to July 
1949 was unanimously approved and signed, for submission to the 
General Assembly. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
21 July—Under-developed Areas. Mr Thorp, U.S. Assistant Sec- 


retary of State for Economic Affairs, recommended that the Secretary- 
_ General’s proposed $35,800,000 Budget for the first year should be 


cut to between $15 million and $25 million. He proposed that a com- 
mittee should be set up to review the Secretary-General’s programmes 
within these limits. The Australian delegate recommended a long-term 
plan but said that Governments must be free to review the position 
from year to year. 

22 July—British Publication of Soviet Corrective Labour Codex (see 
Great Britain). Mr Corley Smith, the chief British delegate, told a press 
conference in Geneva that he would ask the United Nations to send a 
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UNITED NATIONS: ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (continued) 
Commission to investigate forced labour camps in the U.S.S.R. If the 
U.S.S.R. agreed, she could send observers to examine working condi- 
tions in Britain or the British colonies. 

25 Fuly—Under-developed Areas. Mr Corley Smith told the Council 
that the British Government would support the programme, but he 
made it clear that their financial contribution would have to be in 
inconvertible sterling. The Brazilian and Chilian delegates said that 
safeguards might be needed to bring about a flow of foreign capital 
into development projects. 

26 July—Under-developed Areas. The Polish and Soviet delegates 
denounced the scheme as an attempt to enrich foreign monopolists 
without regard for the welfare of the peoples concerned. Britain and 
France were attacked as being mainly responsible for the backwardness 
of these areas. 

1 Aug.—Refugees. It was learned that the Belgian and French dele- 
gations had proposed the appointment of a High Commissioner to take 
over the protection of refugees when the I.R.O. was dissolved. The 
establishment of a central fund for refugees was also proposed. 

In discussion on the I.R.O. report by the social committee, the 
Soviet, White Russian, and Polish delegates renewed their attacks on the 
I.R.O. for having ‘consistently failed’ to repatriate Polish and Russian 
refugees. The committee rejected a Soviet request for full information 
about the displaced persons living in I.R.O. camps. 

3 Aug.—Forced Labour. Mr Corley Smith referring to the Russian 
Corrective Labour Codex, which had been circulated to the delegates, 
stated that the world was faced with a new form of slavery. A cheap 
labour force of over 10 million had been recruited in the U.S.S.R. by 
condemning people to forced labour without legal trial, not only for 
ordinary crimes but also for holding opinions contrary to those of the 
Government. He called on the U.S.S.R. to give ‘a straight answer’ 
whether she would admit a U.N. Commission to investigate these 
charges. Mr Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) rejected these remarks as ‘slander’ 
and ‘blackmail’. The Soviet penal policy was a progressive one designed 
not only for punishment but for re-education. He called for a world- 
wide inquiry into forced labour—including slave contract labour in the 
British colonies—by a trade union commission. Mr Thorp (U.S.A.) 
pointed out that the Soviet delegate had not denied the existence of the 
camps and proposed further investigation by a committee composed of 
the Economic and Social Council and the I.L.O. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
1 Aug.—A 15-year loan of $12,500,000 was granted to the Bank of 
Finland. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
1 Aug.—Corfu Channel. A British memorandum replying to Albania’s 
Note of 1 July on compensation was submitted to the Court. 
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SECRETARIAT 
28 July—Greece. Mr Kyrov, Greek representative to the United 


Nations, reported that over 2,500 abducced Greek children were living 
in camps in south-west Poland, and asked the acting Secretary-General 
to bring the matter before the appropriate U.N. body. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

2 Aug.—South-West Africa. A memorandum was submitted to the 
acting Secretary-General by Mr Scott on behalf of the International 
League for the Rights of Man, calling on the Council to stop the Union 
of South Africa from ‘legalizing her seizure’ of South-West Africa. 


UNITED STATES. 21 Fuly—Atlantic Pact. The Senate rejected by 
74 votes to 21 an amendment that ratification of the treaty be made 
subject to an understanding that Article 3 committed none of the 
parties to furnish military aid to any other signatory. ‘The resolution for 
the ratification of the treaty was then approved by 82 votes to 13. 

Atomic Energy. President Truman told a press conference that the 
Atlantic pact carried with it no implied obligation on the part of the 
U.S.A. to share atomic secrets. 

22 July—Soviet Note rejecting Note on violation of Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian peace treaties (see U.S.S.R.). 

Mr Snyder in Athens (see Greece). 

23 July—-Military Aid. Senator Vandenberg said in an interview that 
he felt that the arms plan should be confined to the interim period until 
recommendations could be made to the next session of Congress under 
the terms of the Atlantic Treaty. He reaffirmed that the military aspect 
of the treaty should not be over-emphasized and urged the importance 
of strengthening the United Nations. Senator Taft reaffirmed that he 
would oppose the programme, though he would support help for 
individual nations in particular circumstances, such as Greece, Turkey, 
and Nationalist China. But western Europe was not threatened by the 
U.S.S.R. and the proposed programme would promote an armaments 
race likely, as in the past, to encourage war. 

25 July—Atlantic Pact. President Truman signed the instrument of 
ratification. 

Miltary Aid. In a message to Congress President Truman recom- 
mended the authorization of military aid to free nations to help them to 
protect themselves against the threat of aggression and to contribute 
more effectively to the collective defence of world peace. Such a pro- 
gramme was an obligation of the leadership which the U.S.A. had 
assumed in world affairs. To be effective the aid must be planned ahead 
and allocated to meet the realities of U.S. security. It was urgent that 
there should be no delay in initiating the programme. It was logical 
that the countries of western Europe should have appealed for military 
aid, for ‘their defence is our defence and is of deep concern to us’. These 
nations had been exposed to the violent propaganda of the U.S.S.R., 
which had done its utmost to prevent European recovery. In the face 
of events in Greece and Berlin, in the face of the threats to Iran and 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

Turkey, and in the light of the suppression of human liberties in the 
Communist-controlled countries these countries had been obliged to 
consider the question of their own military defence. 

The U.S.A. should supply the countries of western Europe with three 
types of aid: (1) a limited amount of dollar aid to enable them to increase 
their own production of military items without impairing their efforts 
for economic recovery; (2) the direct transfer of certain essential items of 
military equipment; (3) the assistance of experts in the production and 
use of military equipment and the training of personnel. The military 
aid would be limited to what was necessary to help these countries to 
create mobile defensive forces capable of maintaining internal order 
and of resisting the initial phases of external aggression. This programme 
was an assurance of the U.S. intention that, in the event of aggression, 
the nations of western Europe should not be overrun before its own 
power could be brought to bear. 

But the U.S.A. had obligations in other areas. The military aid pro- 
grammes to Greece and ‘Turkey must be continued and further help 
given to Iran, Korea, and the Philippines. Military aid to countries 
such as Canada and the Latin American Republics must be limited to 
granting them the facilities to procure defence equipment at their own 
expense. All the requirements of military assistance should be handled 
in a unified programme. A total of about $1,450 million would be 
needed for the fiscal year 1950. Of this sum $50 million had already been 
requested for Greece and Turkey under existing authorizations, so that 
new authorization would be required for $1,400 million. The bulk of 
the supplies would be delivered over the following two years. Agree- 
ments would be made with the recipients to provide mutual assistance 

and to assure proper use of the equipment furnished. It was not propos- 
ed that specific sums be committed in advance to particular countries 
but that the President should be able to make allocations as circum- 
stances required. The President should be authorized to put an end 
to the aid at any time—that is if the recipient acted in a manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the programme or with its obligations 
under the U.N. Charter. 

An accompanying report by the State Department gave a detailed 
analysis of the programme in relation to U.S. foreign policy. It included 
extracts from a communication from Mr Douglas, the Ambassador in 
London, affirming the importance of the military co-operation achieved 
by the Brussels Treaty Powers. 

Mr Snyder's Tour. Mr Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, reviewing 
his visit to Europe to a press conference in Washington said that 
recovery had, in many respects, ‘exceeded earlier expectations’ but that 
Europe must concentrate on increasing its dollar-earnings. Americans 
must buy European goods if they wanted to sell their products to Europe, 
and international trade must be further promoted by the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. He rejected the suggestion that 
the cost of gold should be increased. He also denied reports that the 
question of a further loan to Britain had been raised at the London talks. 
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E.R.P. Mr Harriman, the E.C.A. representative in Europe, arrived in 
Washington. 

26 Fuly—Atlantic Federal Union. A resolution was introduced in 
both Houses of Congress calling for a federal convention of Atlantic 
Pact nations to explore the possibilities of federal union. 

E.R.P. The Senate restored by 41 votes to 37 the $74 million cut 
made by its Appropriations Committee in funds for the quarter ending 
30 June last. 

27 July—E.R.P. The Senate approved the recommendation of the 
Appropriations Committee that the funds for the current fiscal year be 
reduced to $3,628,380,000. The Bill was then returned to the Committee 
for reconsideration of two amendments. 

Mr Harriman conferred with President Truman. He said afterwards 
that he had outlined the ‘tremendous progress in increased production’ 
achieved in Europe during the past year and had reported that more 
emphasis was now to be placed on trade. 

Military Aid. Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, referred at a press con- 
ference to Senator Vandenberg’s recommendation that at first only 
interim aid should be granted, and pointed out that the President’s 
programme itself was only intended as an interim measure, designed to 
deal with the situation prior to the formulation of strategic plans by 
members of the treaty nations themselves. 

Far East. Mr Acheson announced that a committee of three was to be 
appointed, including Mr Jessup, the Ambassador-at-Large, to assist in 
formulating policy for China and to review the entire Far East situation. 

Atomic Energy. After a third of the series of meetings inaugurated on 
14 July, Senator McMahon, chairman of the joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, announced that the Secretary of State had 
‘outlined a plan for maintaining the status quo and for conducting dis- 
cussions with the British and Canadians’. No agreement would be con- 
cluded and no change made in existing arrangements until the results of 
the talks with Britain and Canada had been discussed with the Con- 
gressional committee. 

Announcement of visit to Europe by joint Chiefs-of-Staff and later 
reports of visit (see North Atlantic Pact). 

28 Fuly—Military Aid. Mr Acheson said in a statement to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the free nations of western Europe were 
incapable of defending themselves against a major armed attack. This, 
combined with the fact that the U.S.S.R. was maintaining ‘the largest 
peace-time military force in the history of the world’ made it necessary 
for Congress to approve the arms programme promptly. Communist 
gains in Europe were due not to any intellectual or spiritual attraction 
but to the threat of a ruthless application of force. The North Atlantic 
Treaty provided for ‘concerted action in defence of an area which is 
absolutely vital co our security interests’. An invasion of western Europe 
would mean a total war in which the aggressor would be pitting his 
strength against the combined strength of the Atlantic Pact nations. No 
nation would undertake such an aggression unless it believed that swift 
military action could gain it enough military potential to more than 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

balance the remaining forces arrayed against it. The aim of the military 
assistance programme was to ensure that such a gamble would be too 
hazardous to be tempting. The programme could not be cut down, 
Every item had been screened to provide the minimum essential for 
defence. Fears that the programme might start an international arma- 
ments race, or provoke the U.S.S.R. to war, were groundless. The 
U.S.S.R. was well aware that the modest forces of western Europe were 
defensive only. Moreover, these forces and their equipment would be 
subject to any international agreement for the regulation of conventional 
armaments under the U.N. Charter. If the U.S.A. did not help these 
nations to rearm, ‘the comparative cost to us in future years of pre- 
serving our own security will be considerably greater’. 

Atomic Energy. President Truman told a press conference that it had 
been decided to explore with Britain and Canada some of the basic 
questions underlying any determination of long-range policy in the 
atomic field, and confirmed that no agreement would be made and no 
commitments undertaken prior to further consultations with Congress. 
Reviewing previous developments he said that after consultations be- 
tween the U.S.A., Canada, and Britain had been initiated in 1939, the 
three countries had agreed in 1943 to concentrate a major effort in the 
U.S.A. in order to produce an atomic bomb as quickly as possible. After 
emphasizing the importance of the joint efforts of the three countries he 
said that they had adopted in 1947 a uniform system for handling 
jointly-developed information. In January 1948 they had agreed on a 
modus vivendt providing for mutual co-operation, involving the exchange 
of scientific and technical information in certain defined areas and col- 
laboration on matters of raw material supply of common concern. These 
arrangements were limited in scope and duration and it was now neces- 
sary to consider future policy. He also said that any action in the atomic 
field must be based on agreement between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. ‘I never want to have to use the atomic 
bomb again.’ 

29 Fuly—Military Aid. The Secretary of Defence, Mr Johnson, told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee that the Military Aid programme 
had been conceived separately and in advance of the Atlantic Pact. It 
would have been essential to U.S. security even had there been no pact, 
but the two plans fitted together because both were products of the same 
grim circumstances. No U.S. troops would be sent abroad under the 
programme, only equipment and a limited number of technical and 
training specialists to assist and advise the participating nations. Unless 
the forces of western Europe were properly equipped they could not 
carry out their critically important role under the Atlantic Treaty. He 
thought the programme would last for four or five years but any esti- 
mate of its cost or duration could only be a guess. Asked whether the 
U.S.A. was still ready to disarm within the framework of the United 
Nations, if the others agreed to do so, he replied that world peace 
depended on a strong armed America. There were certain Powers whose 
word could not be trusted so far as disarming was concerned. 
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Gen. Bradley, the Army Chief-of-Staff, told the Committee that their 
strategy was based on five assumed factors: (1) The U.S.A. would be 
charged with strategic bombing; (2) the U.S. Navy and the Western 
Union Naval Powers would conduct essential naval operations, includ- 
ing keeping sea-lanes clear. Western Union and other nations would 
maintain their own harbour and coastal defences. (3) The hard core of 
the ground power would come from Europe, aided by other nations as 
they were able to mobilize; (4) Britain, France, and the closer countries 
would have the bulk of the responsibility for short-range attack, bom- 
bardment and air defence. The U.S.A. would maintain the Tactical Air 
Force for its own ground and naval forces and for the defence of the 
U.S.A. (5) Other nations, depending on their proximity or remoteness 
from the possible scene of conflict, would lay emphasis on appropriate 
specific missions. Explaining U.S. responsibility for strategic bombing 
he said: ‘We have repeatedly recognized . . . that the first priority of the 
joint defence is our ability to deliver the atomic bomb.’ He urged the 
speedy passing of the arms legislation. The Committee then held a 
closed executive session with the joint Chiefs-of-Staff. 

30 July—Far East. Mr Acheson announced that Mr Fosdick and Mr 
Case had been appointed to the committee of three to assist Dr Jessup. 

1 Aug.—Military Aid. Members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee expressed fears, during the testimony of Gen. Marshall, 
former Secretary of State and Chief of Staff, that it would be imprudent 
for the Government to be committed to the Military Aid Programme 
before receiving satisfactory assurances from western European 
countries that they would co-operate in a general strategic plan. Gen. 
Marshall replied that he understood that sufficient guarantees of co- 
operation and unity on matters affecting command and strategy had 
been reached almost before the Atlantic Pact had been ratified. He 
emphasized the importance of the timing of the programme. If U.S. 
military requirements as, stated in 1939, had been fulfilled earlier the 
war could have been shortened by six months and its cost reduced by 
about $50,000 million. 

E.R.P. President ‘Truman signed emergency legislation to 
enable Government departments, including the E.C.A., whose spending 
authority had expired at midnight, to continue spending for another two 
weeks or until action was completed on the appropriations measures. 

Atomic Energy. The sixth half-yearly report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which was submitted to Congress, recorded good pro- 
gress. New and more effective weapons were being produced on an 
industrial basis. Steps had been taken to improve the supply of uranium 
ores from abroad and ‘enormous tonnages’ of low-grade uranium had 
been found at home. The bulk of the report was devoted to a review of 
the biological and medical phases of the programme. 

Greece. President Truman told Congress in a report on assistance to 
Greece that the Greek armed forces had achieved ‘their highest state of 
efficiency since 1941’. and that solid progress was being made towards 
winning the civil war. On 31 March the strength of the guerrilla forces 
was estimated at 19,830 compared with 26,000 a year earlier. Guerrilla 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

losses between June 1946 and March 1949 were estimated at 70,028 
killed, surrendered, or captured. Greek Army losses for the same period 
were 37,934 killed, wounded, or missing. 

Balkan Peace Treaties. The State Department announced that Notes 
had been delivered to the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania, requesting their agreement to the appointment of commis- 
sions, as provided in the peace treaties, to study the U.S. and British 
charges that the three countries had violated the human rights clauses of 
the treaties. If they failed to agree, the U.N. Secretary-General would be 
asked to nominate neutral members to the commission. 

2 Aug.—Military Aid. Mr Acheson and Mr Johnson had a meeting 
with members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. Senator Connally, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, indicated afterwards that a measure of 
agreement had been reached on suggested modifications to the 
programme. 

Mr Harriman, testifying before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
spoke of the work of the Brussels Treaty Powers on the development of 
a plan for mutual defence. These countries were the hard core of European 
defence. Their current military budgets provided for the equivalent of 
about $5,000 million. Failure to adopt the arms programme now would 
mean loss of valuable time. A statement supporting the programme from 
Mr Douglas, Ambassador in London, spoke of the remarkable progress 
in co-operation made by the western European nations. 

Reply to Soviet protest against Italy’s accession to Atlantic Pact (see 
Great Britain). 

3 Aug.—Military Aid. Dr Berkner, of the State Department, and 
Gen. Lemnitzer, of the National Military Establishment, who had 
helped to draft the programme, appeared before a secret session of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr McCloy, High Commissioner designate in Germany, arrived in 
Washington. 


U.S.S.R. 22 Fuly—Moscow radio broadcast the text of a Government 
Note to Britain and the U.S.A., rejecting for a second time their 
request for three-Power meetings to consider the alleged violations of 
the Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian peace treaties. 

Publication of Corrective Labour Codex (see Great Britain). 

24 Fuly—Tass announced that a Note had been handed to the Yugo- 
slav Government on 19 July rejecting their Note of 22 June on the 
Austrian Treaty. It stated that it was thanks only to the U.S.S.R. that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers had adopted guarantees for the pro- 
tection of the Slovene and Croat minorities in Austria and for the hand- 
ing over to Yugoslavia of Austrian property in Yugoslav territory. But 
in secret negotiations with Britain in 1947, behind the back of the Soviet 
Government, the Yugoslav Government had ceded their territorial 
claims on Austria. They had therefore no grounds for complaint. 

27 Fuly—Italian reply to protest about Atlantic Pact (see Italy). 
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31 July—T rade agreement with Manchuria (see China). 

2 Aug.—British, U.S., and French replies to protest against Italy’s 
accession to Atlantic Pact (see Great Britain). 

3, Aug.—Yugoslav Note on Austrian Treaty (see Yugoslavia). 


WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH. 1 Aug.—The first meeting of the 
Council opened in Brussels attended by delegates from over thirty 
countries, excluding the Soviet bloc. The Charter drafted at the Inter- 
national Youth Conference in August 1948 was ratified. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 22 July—Suspension of trade talks with Italy (see 
Italy). 

D btm, Mr Kardelj, Foreign Minister, told a press con- 
ference that the Government had reduced their support for the Greek 
Communists because the latter were now more interested in the Comin- 
form campaign against Yugoslavia than in the struggle for democracy in 
Greece. That was the reason for the Government’s decision to close the 
frontier. He denied a report of a meeting of Yugoslav and Greek officers 
with British and U.S. observers. 

24 Fuly—Soviet reply to Note on Austrian Treaty (see U.S.S.R.). 

29 July—Macedonia. Reports reaching Vienna said that a congress of 
Greek-Macedonian representatives in Skoplje had passed resolutions 
condemning the U.S.S.R. and the Cominform, and accusing the Greek 
Communists of co-operating with the Greek Royalists in a campaign 
against Yugoslavia. 

30 fuly—Exchange of Notes with Czechoslovakia on mutual hostility 
(see Czechoslovakia). 

1 Aug.—The official Communist press accused Alexei Krishko, a 
Russian orthodox priest recently arrested by the police, of espionage and 
alleged that he was the leader of the Cominform organization in the 
country. 

It was learned that K. Andeja, a Russian employee of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav shipping Company, had been expelled for insulting behaviour. 

2 Aug.—Reopening of trade talks with Italy (see Jtaly). 

Macedonia. Marshal Tito said in a speech at Skoplje on the fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Macedonian Republic that Com- 
munist leaders in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania had designs on 
Yugoslavia but that nothing would come of their ‘megalomania’. Referring 
to Greece, he emphasized that he had given no help to the monarchists. 
Yugoslavia was following a firm foreign policy of her own and would not 
be influenced by any one. But the Macedonians in the Greek rebel 
—_ should know that they were being misled by the Greek Communist 
eaders. 

3 Aug.—A Note was sent to the Soviet Government replying to their 
Note of 19 July (announced on 24 July). It denied that the Government 
had conducted secret negotiations with Britain on the Austrian frontier 
question. The U.S.S.R. had herself suggested that Yugoslavia should 
seek an independent solution with the western Powers, and the Soviet 
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YUGOSLAVIA (continued) 

Government had subsequently been kept informed of the progress made. 
The Note also repudiated the Soviet claim to have protected the interests 
of the Slovene and Croat minorities in Austria. 


Dec. 


oom 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


International Congress of Partisans of Peace, Paris. 
American Continental Peace Congress, Mexico City. 
Unotiicial Conference of British Commonwealth Relations, 
Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, Ontario. 

Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Stockholm, 
Elections under sponsorship of North Korean Government 
for a “unified Government for all Korea’’. 

General Conference of UNESCO, Fourth Session, Paris, 
U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

General elections, Austria. 

Meeting of Committee of Cultural Advisers of Brussels 
Treaty Powers, Luxembourg 

Conference of Socialist Union of Central-Eastern Europe, 
Paris. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Fifth 
Session, Singapore. 

European Cultural Conference organized by the European 
Movement, Lausanne. 

Meeting of Executive Committee of World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Peking. 

General Elections, Egypt. 

Islamic Economic Conference, Karachi. 

Constituent Conference of New Trade Union International, 
London. 

Referendum on the future of the French settlements in India. 
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